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That it should be possible for a thinker of Professor McGilvary's 
equipment — to say nothing of his command of wit and of the poetry 
of picturesque and catastrophic metaphor — completely to invert the 
sense of my writing, even after its obscure and awkward character is 
taken into account, would be finally discouraging, were it not that I 
am buoyed up by three considerations. In the first place, he holds 
that knowledge is by subjective images which acquire a ' transubjective 
reference ' to the realities to which they subjectively mean to refer, — 
the connection of the intention with the image, unfortunately, not 
being elucidated. Hence it would not be surprising if an image of 
my logical beliefs should spring up in Professor McGilvary's subjective 
resort for such creatures which should be totally unlike its object. If 
such an ' image ' were of great aesthetic brilliancy and of an unusually 
vivacious quality, it might easily impose upon him. Or the image 
might get switched off during its ' transsubjective ' travels and finally 
light upon my devoted head, though originally intended, say, for some 
sensationalistic idealist. It would be obviously unjust to hold Pro- 
fessor McGilvary responsible for such a faux pas on the part of his 
image after it left him. 

Again, thinkers who have got habituated to a mode of psychological 
analysis, which, in the interests of psychology, resolves experience 
into certain transient acts and states of a person, into sensations and 
images of a psycho-physical organism, may forget that others employ 
the term experience in a more vital, concrete, and pregnant sense. 
Hence, when others talk about experience, it is assumed that this means 
the psychological abstract which it means to the critic. Finally, 
modern philosophy has been built up on the foundations of episte- 
mology ; that is, it has held that reality is to be reached by the philos- 
opher on the basis of an analysis of the procedure of knowledge. 
Hence, when a writer endeavors to take naively a frankly naturalistic, 
biological, and moral attitude, and to account for knowledge on the basis 
of the place it occupies in such a reality, he is treated as if his phi- 
losophy were only, after all, just another kind of epistemology. 

John Dewey. 

Columbia University. 

PURE EXPERIENCE AND REALITY: A REASSERTION. 

A page and a day are given me for replying to the above disclaimer ; 
hence on this occasion I cannot well take up all the points that need 
further discussion. 

Professor Dewey attributes my failure to understand him to the fact 
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that my image of his logical views got switched off during its trans- 
subjective travels. But of course this is absurd. In fact no mistake 
has occurred, and none could occur. " Immediate empiricism postu- 
lates that things — anything, everything, in the ordinary or non- 
technical use of the term ' thing ' — are what they are experienced 
as. Hence, if one wishes to describe anything truly, his task is to 
tell what it is experienced as being. ' ' {Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. II, p. 393; italics mine.) Now 
in my article, I told exactly what Professor Dewey's logical philosophy 
was by me experienced as being ; hence that article has described his 
philosophy truly. 

Professor Dewey disclaims having ever intimated or implied that 
he ever held any such view as that the reality of anything is the 
reality it has only when experienced. No doubt he does not experi- 
ence having made any such intimations or implications. But on my 
part, after tensions over what seemed the absolute contradiction in- 
volved in the statement that "things are what they are experienced 
as, or experienced to be," I finally got the satisfying and redinte- 
grating experience that Professor Dewey supposed the reality of any- 
thing is the reality it has only when experienced. I thereupon took 
the pragmatic outcome of my previous perplexity over the doctrine 
as containing the meaning of the doctrine. If I have made a mistake 
in this, it is simply the mistake of a disciple who follows too literally 
the master's instructions. 

Now let me describe the logical process which issued in my mistake. 
Zollner's lines " are divergent " when experienced as divergent ; they 
are parallel when experienced as parallel (Zoc. cit., p. 397). This 
was the cue. The second epochal stage was reached when I began to 
think of what would happen if the reality of the divergence and the 
reality of the parallelism could somehow extricate themselves from the 
times of the experiences to which they severally belonged. It looked 
very much as if there would be imminent danger that these realities 
might in their wanderings meet each other in some common time to 
the logical embarrassment of each. This unpleasantness was obviated 
when the third stage of the logical process was reached. In this stage 
I found peace in the thought that the real divergence and the real 
parallelism of Zollner's lines were severally pinned down to the times 
of the several experiences of which they formed each a part. Of course 
the issue of this logical procedure makes the experientia mensura doc- 
trine very much like the old homo mensura doctrine, but then one 
must describe things as he finds them in his experience. 
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Professor Dewey claims that, in the article which I examined, he 

repeatedly referred to reality prior to experience, and that he spoke of 

such reality as the condition of the subsequent experience. This is 

true : I saw the words. But when I tried to get any meaning out of 

them, the ' past ' reality became for me a present one, for Professor 

Dewey's past realities have a way of now undergoing past changes 

every time they are differently experienced. A thing which now 

changes I cannot bring myself to experience as a past reality. A 

leopard which died in Jeremiah's day and yet now manages to change 

the spots it had during the Exile, seems to me not so much a creature 

of the past as an interesting monstrosity of the present. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 



